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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF GENERAL CINEMA CORPORATION 


Rising theatre revenues coupled with internal and 
external growth in our beverage division propelled 
General Cinema to its eighth consecutive year of 
revenue and earnings records. 

FINANCIALS 

Net income from operations 

Net income after taxes reached $5,956,000, equal to 
$1.80 a share on $.345,990 average shares outstanding 
and adjusted for dilution, compared to net income of 
$4,593,000, or $1.42 a share on 3,246,100 shares last 
year. In addition, we realized extraordinary income of 
$194,000, or 5 cents a share, against 395.000, or 12 

$6,150,000, or $1.85 a share from S4,9SS,000. or $1.54 
per share, for the prior year. This was accomplished 
in a period when wc expended a great deal of time 
and effort in absorbing our new beverage business and 
in a year of tight money, which continued to retard 
our rate of expansion into new shopping center theatres. 

Cash earnings 

In 1969 our cash flow continued to increase, with 
both higher net income and larger depreciation 
charges. Cash earnings totalled $11,804,000, or $3.53 
a share, 52% higher than last year’s $7,657,000 or 
$2.36 a share. 


Revenues 

Total company revenues advanced to a new high 
of $129,534.000,'an increase of $57,863,000 over last 
year’s $71,671,000. Of that total volume, theatre rev¬ 
enues reached $57,698,000, an increase of $5,600,000 
over last year and beverage revenues of $71,836,000 ex¬ 
ceeded last year’s $17,563,000 by $54,273,000. Mis¬ 
cellaneous items (principally bowling centers no 
longer operated) declined by about $2,000,000. 

Return on investment 

Return on stockholders’ equity was 32%, the second 
year in a row in which this company barometer has 
exceeded 30%. For a graphic presentation of how we 
have grown since 1961, I call your attention to the 
charts on page 4. 

Beverages 

An aggressive acquisition policy resulted in the addi¬ 
tion of 14 beverage plants during the year. Following 
the purchase of the Pepsi-Cola Allied group and Cleve¬ 
land Pepsi (and a group of minor beverage acquisitions, 
all reported last year), we purchased Pepsi-Cola of 
Atlanta, Georgia in April. Two months later we added 
Pepsi-Cola, Seven-Up .and Dr. Pepper for Athens, 
Georgia. Also in June, we acquired Dr. Pepper for 
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'nine year comparison of financial highlights 


OCTOBER 31 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

-1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Revenues 

. $129,534,000 

$71,671,000 

$42,386,000 

$33,672,000 

$25,163,000 

$20,815,000 

$15,637,000 

$12,799,000 

$10,423,000 

Income before 
extraordinary 

5,956,000 

4,593,000 

2,190,000 

2,015,000 

1,594,000 

1,291,000 

853,000 

771,000 

727,000 

Net income. 

6,150,000 

4,988,000 

2,286,000 

1,982,000 

1,645,000 

1,381,000 

853,000 

771,000 

727,000 

Cash income 
(Net income 

depredation ) 

11,804,000. 

7,657,000 

3,815,000 

3,327,000 

. 2,848,000 

2,414,000 

1,674,000 

1,470,000 

1,243,000 

Shareholders’ 

My 

Totafassets 

27,798,000 

18,692,000 

14,060,000 

12,284,000 

10,842,000 

9,679,000 

8,759,000 

8,361,000 

8,041,000 

95,958,000 

62,472,000 

29,876,000 

27,151,000 

23,568,000 

19,762,000 

17,656,000 

13,462,000 

12,632,000 

Per share data 
Number of 

outstanding* 

3,345,990 

3,246,100 

3,226,842 

3,174,635 

3,169,888 

3,162,185 

3,161,823 

3,158,213 

3,154,603 

Income before 
extraordinary 

$1.80 

$1.42 

$ .68 

$ .63 

$ .50 

$ .41 

$ .27 

$.24 

S .23 

Net income 

1.85 

1.54 

.71 

.62 

.52 

.44 

.27 

,24 

.23 

Cash income 

3.53 

2.36 

1.18 

1.05 

.90 

.76 

.53 

.47 

.39 

Book value 

8.34 

5.76 

4.36 

3.87 

3.42 

3.06 

2.77 

2.65 

2.55 


* Average number of shares outstanding adjusted to reflect stock splits and stock dividends. 
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Vincennes, Indiana. Finally, in October, Seven-Up 
for Charleston, West Virginia was integrated into our 
Pepsi-Cola operation. 

After the fiscal year-end we acquired Gainesville, 
Georgia Pepsi-Cola, rounding out our position in 
greater Atlanta. With a revised supply pattern, we are 
manufacturing and distributing out of 17 production 
facilities and four additional distribution centers. 

« These operations in seven states, acquired at a cost of 

about $40,000,000, are yielding gross revenues at an 
annual rate of well over $80,000,000. 

Our combined beverage acquisitions have made 
General Cinema the second largest domestic Pepsi¬ 
Cola franchised bottler. Sixteen of our 17 plants pro¬ 
duce Pepsi-Cola, 12 Dr. Pepper, 6 Seven-Up and 5 
our private brand of Golden Age flavors. Our fran¬ 
chises are located in marketing areas with a combined 
total population of over 10 million. A substantial share 
of our market is in large cities in Ohio, where per 
IteSta consumption ranks arysrwlg the highest in the 
country. Approximately half of the population we 
serve is in Southern states, where per capita consump¬ 
tion is particularly high and diet drinks have won 
only moderate acceptance. This geographic concentra¬ 
tion is partially responsible for the minimal effects on 
our sales of the recent government ban on cyclamates. 
Afjout 6% of our beverage sales were derived from 
cyclamate drinks, compared to more than 10% for the 
soft drink industry nationally. Our losses due to the 
cyclamate ban amounted to $135,000, or two cents per 


share charged against fourth quarter operating earn¬ 
ings. Although significant trends have not yet been 
established, we believe that the majority of former 
consumers of cyclamate beverages are switching either 
to regular soft drinks or to the new low-sugar diet 
drinks. We do not expect that the government's action 
will have a noticeable effect on the growth of our 
beverage business. 

In building our beverage division, we have em¬ 
braced the concept of consolidating non-competitive 
franchises into strong regional entities, consisting of a 
Pepsi-Cola operation at the base in combination with 
one or more national or strong regional brands. Our 
regional concept should have these advantages. First, 
we would expect to effect significant production effi¬ 
ciencies over previous multi-plant operations. Second, 
we should experience further reductions in delivery 
and handling costs as no-deposit containers achieve a 
larger share ol market. Finally, and of major impor¬ 
tance, we will combine the management resources of 
a number of bottling operations into single, large en¬ 
tities capable of making a greatly enhanced marketing 
impact in order to achieve increased product accept¬ 
ance. 

We arc continuing efforts to make our bottling 
plants more efficient. Capital expenditures for this 
program will rise 10% this year to $6 million as we 
modernize equipment, upgrade production lines and 
add new marketing equipment, particularly vending 
machines. 
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In September, operations at the Miami Pepsi-Cola 
Seven-Up plant were affected by a two-week organi¬ 
zational work stoppage which proved unsuccessful. 
The strike had a minimal effect on sales, but some 
expenses were incurred which had a moderate effect 
on fourth quarter earnings. 

It is worthy of note that beverage division oper¬ 
ations bear the entire burden of interest charges re¬ 
lated to the financing of each acquisition. Because of 
this, beverage division profit margins are lower than 
industry averages. These margins should improve as 
the group prospers, as increasing profits begin to mini¬ 
mize the effect of these charges, and as the large debt 
related to acquisitions is amortized. Indeed, the divi¬ 
sion grew 15% internally in fiscal 1969 versus an 
estimated industry growth rate of 7 %. 

Theatres 

During the year we opened 14 new shopping center 
theatres, of which 5 are twins. Since the beginning 
of fiscal 1970, we have opened three more, of which 
two are twins, bringing the total number of shopping 
center theatres in operation to 114. We also sold one 
conventional theatre, acquired one drive-in and closed 
another just after the fiscal year-end. We currently 
operate a total of 170 theatres of all types, including 
207 auditoriums or drive-in screens. 

The motion picture industry is in a state of flux, 
adjusting to new audiences, new entertainment mores 


and new demands on its creative resources. To meet 
the movies’ modem challenges many new production 
companies have been formed and our theatres will 
benefit from a larger number of films available for 
booking. This complements our policy of offering our 
patrons a constantly changing bill of fare to encourage 
and develop their regular theatre-going habits. 

A new trend in the industry is the so-called mini¬ 
theatre. To a large extent, it reinforces our multiple- 
auditorium approach, which gives recognition to the 
need for smaller theatres in certain types of markets. 
Our present program of expansion includes nine audi¬ 
toriums with less than 400 seats, and another 15-17 
under consideration as part of multiple-auditorium 
complexes. In some locations we are installing third 
and fourth auditoriums to or near existing twins. 

Looking ahead for the balance of fiscal 1970, we 
hope to open a few more theatres than in 1969, but 
with considerably more auditoriums than the 14 
theatres with 19 auditoriums added last year. Although 
tight money has prevailed for more than a year and has 
slowed our expansion plans, at this writing we have 18 
theatres under construction. Once monetary pressures 
are relaxed, we anticipate that our expansion program 
in new theatres can be increased substantially. 

Other 

We are pleased to report that Coral Television,Corp., 
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in which we have made an investment of $1,535,000 in 
convertible debentures, has made considerable progress 
this year and is expected to operate at a break-even 
point on a cash basis by the end of 1970. Coral oper¬ 
ates WCIX-TV Channel 6 in Miami, Florida and 
represents our first investment in the broadcasting 
industry. 


Last May we agreed in principle to acquire con¬ 
vertible securities and to guarantee obligations of a 
corporation organized for the purpose of purchasing 
the assets of radio station WIFI-FM in Philadelphia. 
If approved by the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, the transaction will cost approximately $750,000. 
Early in January 1970 we made a similar arrangement 
for the purchase of station KRBE-FM in Houston for 
$450,000, also subject to FCC approval. 


We believe broadcasting is a promising direction 
for future company growth, although for various rea¬ 
sons investment opportunities at attractive prices are 
limited. We are investigating the possible purchase of 
other television and radio properties, as well as CATV 
(community antenna television) systems. 


Our expansion program, including beverage plants, 
new theatres, and investments in the communication 
industry, is more than adequately financed by a $30 
million revolving credit, $20 million of long-term sub¬ 
ordinated notes, $12 million realized from the sale and 


leaseback of four beverage plants, and internally gen¬ 
erated funds. Twenty-five million of the revolving 
credit remains available for further acquisitions. 


This sound financing program was coupled with a 
new broader distribution of our common stock as the 
result of a shareholder secondary in May, 1969. Com¬ 
pleting a series of developments in the financial area, 
the dividend paid on common shares was raised from 
24{f per year to 32(? per year, and one million shares 
of new preferred stock was authorized to be used for 
potential acquisitions. 

No doubt shareholders are aware that in the last 
few years it has been our policy to maintain large 
amounts of working capital in order to help (shopping 
center developers) obtain mortgages to finance con¬ 
struction of our new shopping center theatres. We 
have now reached the stage where this policy is no 
longer necessary or advisable for a number of reasons. 
First, General Cinema is highly regarded in financial 
circles and in the community of shopping center 
developers, so that negative working capital ratios 
should not materially affect our acceptance as a credit 
risk. Second, the nature of the theatre business is such 
that large working capital balances are not needed. 
Since most films are booked on a percentage of rev¬ 
enues basis, the receipts are collected before the bills 
are paid. Thirdly, extremely high interest rates make 
it prudent to keep borrowing, whether for working 
capital or any other reason, down to a minimum. 
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OUTLOOK 


As this report is published we are surrounded with 
some near-term economic uncertainty, yet we feel 
confident that all of our chosen areas of endeavor — 
theatres, beverages, and probably broadcasting — are 
compatible with changing times and the predicted 
growth of leisure and recreation in the 1970’s. 


Monetary restraint may deter some new construc¬ 
tion for the time being but, over the intermediate 
term, development of new theatres in established 
markets should mitigate this factor. For the longer 
term we foresee further expansion of our multiple- 
auditorium shopping center theatre complexes into 
new developing suburban areas. 

Growth in the beverage industry can be significant 
when Pepsi-Cola franchise areas are coupled with 
additional product lines to form large new regional 
operations. Marketing teachniques made possible by 
advanced distribution methods offer promise of new 
vistas for our bottling division. 

These activities are all pointed toward capitalizing 
on a demographic fact of life. At this juncture in the 
20th century, the youthful segment of the American 
population has become an important, affluent and 
growing consumer market. General Cinema’s oper¬ 
ations, while designed for broad consumer acceptance, 
are especially prepared to service the youth market in 


the years ahead. More than half the population of our 
nation is under 30 and will still remain under 30 in 
the next 10 years — providing bright prospects for our 
theatre and beverage business, which cater particularly 
to this age group. 

If we are to accomplish our goals, it will be possible 
only with the continued loyalty and dedication of 
more than 5,000 employees and our executive manage¬ 
ment. We take this opportunity to thank them for 
their support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Richard A. Smith 

President 

P.S. Inside the back cover of this report you will find 
entitled “Cinemas for the 70’s" in which I attempt to 
set forth some of the challenges and opportunities 
facing the motion picture industry. 

February 26, 1970 
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53©©©©©©@©©@©©13£NERAL CINEMA CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ASSETS 


196Q 


Current Assets 

Cash. 

Time deposits. 

Notes and accounts receivable — Trade 

Net of allowance for doubtful accounts — 

1969 -$76,000; 1968-$31,000 
Sundry deposits and receivables 
Inventories — At lower of cost or market (Note 2) 

Other current assets. 


S 4,050,000 

8,000,000 


3,891,000 

893,000 

3,902,000 

860,000 


21,596,000 


$ 3,303,000 
5,500,000 


1,477,000 

511,000 

1,850,000 

387,000 


13,028,000 


Investments and Advances 

Unconsolidated affiliated companies — 

At underlying book value (Note 1). 484,000 171,000 

Other - At cost (Note 3). 1,408,000 152,000 

1,892,000 323,000 


Property, Plant and Equipment - At Cost - (Notes 4 and 8) 
Net of accumulated depreciation and amortization 


43,59 6,000 


Other Assets (Note 5) 


7,421,000 3,550,000 


Franchises, Trademarks and Goodwill (Notes 1 and 6) 


21,453,000 5,006,000 


$95,958,000 $62,472,000 


The accompanying notes and accountants’ opinion are integral parts of this statement. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OCTOBER 31, 1969 AND 1988 



LIABILITIES 

13B9 

*1303 

Current Liabilities 

Debt due within one year. 

$ 3,398,000 

$ 1,063,000 

Accounts payable. 

11,519.000 

6,462,000 

Taxes Payable. 

3,987,000 

4,487,000 



18,904,000 

12,012,000 

Deferred Federal Income Taxes (Note 7) . 

929,000 

481,000 

Long-Term Debt (Note 8). 

48,175,000 

31,287,000 

Minority Interest in Subsidiary. 

152,000 



68,160,000 

43,780,000 

Commitments and Contingencies (Note 10) 



SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY (Note 9) 



Preferred Stock — $1 par value 

Authorized and unissued — 1,000,000 shares 

. . _ 

_ 

Common Stock — No par value 

Authorized — 5,000,000 shares 

Issued- 1969-3,332,877 shares . . • 

1968 — 3,267,405 shares. 

4,556,000 

3,860,000 

Additional Paid-in Capital. 

3,199.000 

83,000 

Retained Earnings. 

20,043,000 

14,749,000 


27,798,000 

18,692,000 

$95,958,000 

$62,472,000 
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0©®©@©©@@@©®©GENEHAL CINEMA CQRPORATIOIM AND SUBSIDIARIES 



CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 

YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, TSBS AND 19BB 

TSBS 

13BB 

Revenues . 

$129,534,000 

$71,671,000 

Costs and Expenses 

Film, cost of sales, payroll and other costs ...... 

Operating and administrative expenses. 

Selling and distributing expenses. 

Interest. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

75.421,000 

20,262,000 

14,201,000 

3,381,000 

5,654,000 

40,102,000 

16,501,000 

3,080,000 

1,223,000 

2,669,000 


118,919,000 

63,575,000 

Operating Income. 

Capital gains. 

10,615,000 

9,000 

8,096,000 

50,000 

Income Before Federal Income Taxes. 

10,624,000 

8,146,000 

Provision for Federal income taxes — 

Currently payable. 

Deferred. 

4,556,000 

281,000 

3,611,000 

199,000 


4,837,000 

3,810,000 

Income Before Equity in Net Income of Unconsolidated 

Affiliated Companies. 

Equity in net income of unconsolidated affiliated companies 

5,787,000 

218,000 

4,336,000 

257,000 

Income Before Minority Interest in Net Income of Subsidiary . 

Minority interest in net income of subsidiary. 

6,005,000 
( 49,000) 

4,593,000 

Income Before Extraordinary Items . 

5,956,000 

4,593,000 

Extraordinary Items 

Net gain or (loss) on sales of investments, property and 

equipment — Net of Federal income taxes. 

Tax reduction attributable to loss carryovers. 

( 6,000) 
200,000 

101,000 

294,000 


194,000 

395,000 

Net Income . 

$ 6,150,000 

$ 4,988,000 

Net Income Per Share of Common Stock and Common Stock 
Equivalents (Note 9) — 

Income before extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary items — Net of Federal income taxes 

Net income. 

$1.80 

.05 

$1.85 

$1.42 

.12 

$1.54 



The accompanying notes and accountants’ opinion are integral parts of this statement. 
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GENERAL CINEMA CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ft 

Theatre 

Division 

Theatre 

Division 

Division 

Beverage 

Division 

YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31. 19B9 AND 1563 

1363 

1363 

1363 

1368 

Revenues . 

. S57,698,000 

$54,108,000 

S71.836,000 

$17,563,000 

Costs and Expenses 

Film, cost of sales, payroll and other costs 

Operating and administrative expenses 

Selling and distributing expenses .... 

Interest. 

Depreciation and amortization .... 

31.263,000 

16,668.000 

287,000 

1,800,000 

29,919,000 

15,645,000 

246,000 

1,654,000 

44,158,000 

3,594,000 

14,201,000 

3,094,000 

3,854,000 

10,183,000 

856,000 

3,080,000 

977,000 

1,015,000 


50,018,000 

47,464,000 

68,901,000 

16,111,000 

Operating Income. 

Capital gains or (loss). 

7.680,000 
. ( 13,000) 

6,644,000 

9,000 

2,935,000 

22,000 

1,452,000 

41,000 

Income Before Federal Income Taxes 

7,667,000 

6,653,000 

2,957,000 

1,493,000 

Provision for Federal income taxes — 

Currently payable. 

Deferred. 

3.475.000 

32,000 

3,046,000 

83,000 

1.081,000 

249,000 

565,000 

116,000 


3,507,000 

3,129,000 

1,330,000 

681,000 

Income Before Equity in Net Income of 
Unconsolidated Affiliated Companies 

Equity in net income of unconsolidated 

affiliated companies . .... 

4,160,000 

218,000 

3,524,000 

257,000 

1.627,000 

812,000 

Income Before Minority Interest in 

Net Income of Subsidiary. 

_ Minority interest in net income of subsidiary . 

Income Before Extraordinary Items .... 

4,378,000 

3,781,000 

1,627,000 
( 49,000) 

812,000 

. $ 4,378,000 

$ 3,781,000 

$ 1,578,000 

$ 812,000 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OP 

RETAINED EARNINGS 

YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31,1989 ANQ 1SBB 



1SBS 

1SBB 

Balance — Beginning of Year. 



$14,749,000 

$10,252,000 

Net Income for the Year. 



6,150,000 

4,988,000 

Cash Dividends Declared (Note 9) — 

1969 — $.26 per share. 

1968 — $.15 per share. 



( 856,000) 

( 491,000) 

Balance - End of Year. 



$20,043,000 

$14,749,000 


The accompanying notes and accountants’ opinion are integral parts of these statements 
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@©@@@©@©®@© GENERAL ClEVEiVJA CORPORATION AftiD SUBSIDIARIES 



CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF 
SOURCES AND USES OF WORKING CAPITAL. 
YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1909 


Sources of Working Capital 
From current operations — 

Net income. $ 6,150,000 

Depreciation and amortization. 5,654,000 

Amortization of deferred charges ...... 318,000 

Deferred Federal income taxes. 281,000 

Minority interest in net income of subsidiary .... 49,000 

12,452,000 

Less: Equity in net income 

of unconsolidated affiliated companies. 218,000 

12,234,000 

Net increase in long-term debt. 16,888,000 

Sale of four beverage plants. 11,400,000 

Sale of common stock and warrants. 3,812,000 


44,334,000 


Uses of Working Capital 

Purchases of property, plant and equipment — Net 
Purchases of franchises, trademarks and goodwill 
Increase in unamortized debt discount and expense 
Net increase in investments and advances . 

Cash dividends. 

Other items. 


$20,085,000 

16,447,000 

3,536,000 

1,351,000 

856,000 

383,000 


Increase in Working Capital 
Increase in current assets . 
Increase in current liabilities 


8,568,000 

6,892,000 - $ 1,676,000 


The accompanying notes and 




are integral parts of this statement. 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL. STATEMENTS 


1. PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

All wholly-owned subsidiaries are included in the consolidated finan¬ 
cial statements and all intercompany accounts and transactions 
have been eliminated. Affiliated companies in which the Company 
owns 50% of the outstanding stock have not been consolidated. 
The investment therein is stated at its underlying book value. 

During the year the Company acquired for cash 14 beverage bottling 
plants; nine on November 1, 1968, three in January 1969, and 
one each in April and July of 1969. The consolidated income 
statement includes the results cf these beverage operations from 
the dates of acquisition. 

2. INVENTORIES 

Inventories have been valued at the lower of cost, on a first-in, first- 
out basis, or market and are composed of: 

Finished products 
Materials 

Manufacturing supplies 
Concession inventories 


3. INVESTMENTS — OTHER 
This is composed of: 

Coral Television Corporation — 

6 Yz % convertible debentures 


$1,481,000 

949,000 


$1,311,000 


The conversion of the debentures would result in ownership of 
approximately 53% of the outstanding common stock of Coral 
Television Corporation. Approval by the Federal Communications 
Commission would be required to obtain control of this corpora- 


. OTHER ASSETS 

Notes, loans and accounts receivable — 


Unamcrtized debt discount and expense is being amortized on the 
straight-line method over the life of the related debt. 


6. FRANCHISES, TRADEMARKS AND GOODWILL 

Franchises, trademarks and goodwill are not being amortized as 
management considers their value to be of a permanent nature. 
Management reviews these costs on a periodic basis and an amor¬ 
tization program will be established if future events render it 
appropriate. 


7. FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 

The Company and each of its subsidiaries file separate tax returns. 
Accordingly the provision for Federal income taxes has been 
computed on the basis of separate return rates. Investment credits 
are accounted for on the flow’-through method whereby the bene¬ 
fit of these tax credits is reflected currently. The provision for 

of $251,000 in 1969 and $226,000 in 1968^ 

Depreciation is computed on the straight-line method for financial 
reporting and on an accelerated method, where practicable, for 
Federal income tax purposes. The tax credits applicable to the 
increased depreciation taken for Federal income tax purposes is 
presented on the consolidated balance sheet as “Deferred Federal 
Income Taxes." 




PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
(Partially pledged — Note 8) 

This is composed of: 

Land 

Buildings 

Leasehold improvements 
Equipment and fixtures 
Delivery trucks and 
vending machines 
Returnable bottles and cases 

equipment 


Less: Accumulated depreciation 


*s!22o!oOO 

3,255,000 


$43,596,000 


8. LONG-TERM DEBT 

Long-term debt is composed of the following: 


General Cinema 

Unsecured notes 
Subsidiaries — 

Mortgage on property. 


Chattel mortgages on 
equipment 
Unsecured notes 


$36,050,000 5Vz%-9Y*% 

4*065^000 4%' W% 




1971*1987 


In July 1969 the Company entered into a sale and leaseback agree¬ 
ment in which it sold at book value the real estate and major Current maturities of $3,158,000 are not included above, 

bottling equipment of four beverage plants for $11,400,000. See 

Note 10 for obligations under this transaction. See Note 9 for restriction on the payment of dividends. 


CCONTINUED) 
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i®@©©@@©©@@0£f‘JEFtAL, CHMEIVsA COaPQHATIOfU OPERATING UWITS 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 

Florida 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 

Missouri 


SHOPPING CENTER THEATRES 11141 


Concord — Sunvalley Cinema 
Fresno - Manchester Mall Cinema 
Hayward — Southland Square Cinema I and II 
Montclair — Montclair Cinema I and II 
Sacramento — Sacramento Inn Cinema I and II 
San Mateo — Hillsdale Cinema 
Stockton — Sherwood Plaza Cinema 
Denver — Cherry Creek Cinema 
Englewood Cinema 
North Valley Cinema 
Villa Italia Cinema 
Westland Cinema 
New Haven - Milford Cinema 
Newington — Newington Cinema I and II 
Daytona Beach — Bellair Cinema 
Fort Lauderdale — Sunrise Cinema I and II 
Merritt Island — Merritt 
Miami — Cutler Ridge Cinema 
Orlando — Parkwood Cinema 
Seminole Cinema 
Pompano Beach — Cinema 
Sarasota — Bayshore Cinema 
Tampa — Britton 

Chicago — Ford City Cinema I and II 
Mt. Prospect Cinema 
North Riverside Cinema 
Randhurst Cinema 
Studio Cinema 

Waukegan — Belvidere Cinema 
Bloomington — College Mall Cinema I and II 
Indianapolis — Glendale Cinema I and II 
Lafayette Square Cinema 
Muncie — West Plaza Cinema 
Lexington — Turfiand Mall Cinema 
New Orleans — Lakeside Cinema I and II 
Oakwood Cinema I and II 


New Hampshire 


deno Sparks Cinema 
- Bedford Mall Cinem 


New Jersey 


New York 


North Carolina 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


Camden — Cherry Hill Cinema 
Community 

Jersey City — Hudson Plaza Cinema 
Menlo Park-Cinema 
Newark — Essex Green Cinema 
Parsippany — Morris Hills Cinema 
Plainfield -Blue Star Cinema 
Sayreville — Madison Cinema 
Totowa — Cinema 
Trenton — Capital Plaza Cinema 
Buffalo — Boulevard Mall Cinema I and II 
Elmira — Cinema on the Mall 
Ossining — Arcadian Cinema 
Westchester — Hartsdale Cinema 

Central Plaza Cinema 
Charlotte — Cinema I and II 
Akron — Chapel Hill Cinema I and II 
Canton — Mellett Mali Cinema 
Cincinnati — Western Woods Cinema 
Cleveland — Parmatown Cinema I and II 
Shoregate Cinema 
Southgate Cinema 
Columhus — Great Western Cinema 

Town & Country Cinema 
University City Cinema 
Tulsa — Southroads Cinema 
Philadelphia — Baederwood Cinema 

Clifton Heights Cinema 
North East Cinema I and II 
Plymouth Meeting Cinema 
Cranston — Garden City Cinema 


Lewiston — Northwood Cinema 
Baltimore — Harundale Cinema 

Perring Plaza Cinema 
York Plaza Cinema 

Braintree — South Shore Plaza Cinema I and II 
Brockton — Westgate Cinema I and II 
Burlington — Burlington Mall Cinema I and II 
Cambridge — Fresh Pond Cinema 
Framingham — Cinema I and II 
Peabody — Cinema I and II 
Saugus — Cinema 

Springfeld — Eastfield Mall Cinema 

Stoneham — Cinema 

Detroit — Livonia Cinema I and II 

Macomb Mall Cinema I and II 
Warren Cinema I and II 
Flint — Dort Mall Cinema 
Minneapolis — Southdale Cinema I and II 
St. Louis — Grandview Cinema 
Northland Cinema 
Northwest Plaza Cinema 
South County Cinema 
Sunset Hills Cinema I and II 


Tennessee 


Virginia 

Washington 


Memphis — Plaza 

Whitehaven Cinema 
Abilene — Westgate Cinema 
Amarillo — Western Plaza Cinema 
Austin — Capital Plaza Cinema 
Dallas — Big Town Cinema 
Lochwood Cinema 
North Park Cinema I and II 
Park Plaza Cinema 
Fort Worth — Richland Plaza Cinema 

Seminary South Cinema I and II 
Houston — Gulfgate Cinema I and II 
Meyerland Cinema I and II 
Northline Cinema I and II 
San Antonio — North Star Cinema I and II 
Waco — Lake Air Cinema 




Norfolk — Janaf Cinema 


Seattle — Renton Village Cinema I and II 
Tacoma — Villa Plaza Cinema I and II 


Milwaukee — Brookfield Square Cinema 
Westlane Cinema 
ine — Westgate Cinema I and II 
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CINEMAS FOR THE TO’S 


Richard A. Smith, President 
General Cinema Corporation 
February 26, 1970 


If the 1960’s have taught us anything about the 
business of providing mass entertainment, it is to 
expect change and to adapt to the environment with 
a flexible approach to policies, programming and facili¬ 
ties. Early in the 60's America’s theatre exhibitors 
found out that thev could not only survive the com¬ 
petition of free movies on TV in prime time but could 
prosper, if only they would provide clean, comfortable, 
conveniently located theatres with adequate parking 
facilities and a reasonable number of entertaining films 
each year. The best combination of these factors is to 
be found in the large shopping center in which we 
have seen hundreds of successful cinemas established. 

The myth of the 50’s that movies catered primarilv 
to a limited, declining, non-sophisticated segment of 
the population has been exploded in the 60’s bv the 
success of multiple-auditorium theatre complexes simul- 
taneouslv offering up to eight different films, with the 
widest variety of audience appeal. Areas that only a 
few years ago were considered marginal for a satisfac¬ 
tory return on the investment required for a single 
theatre now are capable of supporting a multiple- 
auditorium complex. The most fundamental change in 
the 60’s has been in the audience profile. Today’s audi¬ 
ences are, for the most part, younger, better educated, 
more affluent — many from the academic community 
and more of the "white collar” rather than “blue col¬ 
lar” group. They are critical, involved in the issues of 
the dav and shun the make-believe world that used to 
pass for “real life" in the movies that enchanted mil¬ 
lions a mere 10 or 15 years ago. Film making is 
America's, and soon will be the world’s, most widely 
accepted form of cultural expression. Movies can and 
do pose social problems, probe subtle motivations in 
character studies previously reserved for the playwrights 


and poets, and stir the emotions as only great artists 
and musicians were able to do through the ages. No 
longer is moviegoing a pure escapism for the masses. 
The return of the screen to reality has created the 
opportunity for movie makers to be the greatest artists 
of our times as thev work with relevant themes unfet¬ 
tered bv overly restrictive production codes. This new 
freedom of expression has not arrived without attend¬ 
ant problems and the theatre operator's public relations 
have never been more sensitive, but the net gain from 
the involvement of an entire new generation in the 
business of film making and moviegoing is impossible 
to overestimate. 

It has been cited that approximately half our popula¬ 
tion is now under 30 years of age, as if that point of 
reference somehow defines when a consumer changes 
his living habits to become part of a different market. 
I think much more impact on the film business (and 
perhaps for other so-called youth-oriented products like 
soft drinks) will be apparent in the 70s as a result of 
the sustained consumption habits of those who will 
become 30 during the decade. The phenomenal success 
of "The Graduate" proved that a youth-oriented film 
of quality can appeal to a much broader segment of 
the population than heretofore though: possible. There 
will be more “Graduates” in the 70’s, and millions of 
people in the over 30 class, well-tuned-in to the aspira¬ 
tions and ideals of the "now” generation, will help 
make them successful. 

We’ve also learned that appealing to manv smaller 
market segments can acid up to a prosperous whole for 
the operator of the multi-auditorium cinema. There’s 
an important place for the family films of the Disney 
variety in our theatres, nor can we denv the appeal of 
a “Romeo and Juliet”, “A Man for All Seasons”, a 
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“Sound of Music", an “Oliver”, or even a “Dracula 
Returns”. The multi-auditorium theatre can best cater 
to the tastes of all of these sometimes overlapping audi¬ 
ence segments. In the 70's everv economically healthy 
marketing area will successfully support from four to 
ten theatre auditoriums playing all the wide variety of 
commercial film to be offered. 

As civilization became more complex with modern 
social mobility, generally increased affluence, and ease 
of communication and travel, the portion of the poten¬ 
tial audience with the time available to see a film in its 
first weeks of release diminished in spite of the vast 
increase in leisure time. Despite tremendously en¬ 
hanced interest in movies, we've only seen relatively 
modest increases in attendance. Indeed, the movie 
industry has gained a lesser share of the disposable 
income dollar while participating in a general cultural 
acceptance never before achieved. The answer to this 
paradox lies in an unfulfilled demand for more theatres 
conveniently located in shopping areas near where the 
people live. Many theatres operating on a second run 
basis will bring back the films people wish to see for 
longer runs in smaller auditoriums on a very profitable 
basis. Thus, a greater portion of the potential audience 
will be reached. This will be a prime marketing func¬ 
tion of the well-operated mini-theatre just now becom¬ 
ing popular. In total attendance, the industry may 
see more real growth in the next few years than in the 
past decade. 

The motion picture production and distribution com¬ 
panies have also changed radically in response to the 
“now” generation. Their adaptation to the new en¬ 
vironment of show business is being accelerated by 
financially oriented management imported by the con¬ 
glomerate companies now so deeply invested in Holly¬ 
wood. 


The principal identifiable trends are as follows: 

1. Stars can no longer be counted on to automatically 
create box office grosses. They will be used only 
when uniquely relevant to the specific film and then 
at significantly lower cost to the film maker. 

2. Lavish production sets or other production extrava¬ 
gancies tolerated in earlier eras for the sake of 
authenticity or, more often, to cater to the ego of 
the reigning mogul, do not insure an empathetic, 
meaningful movie and will be employed sparingly 
in the future. 

3. Themes must be contemporary and therefore delays 
will not be tolerated because all the personalities 
involved cannot be brought together. Pictures will 
be produced immediately and economically any¬ 
where in the world where people and facilities are 
immediately available. 

4. Completed films will no longer remain “in the can” 
for many months awaiting an ideal release date now 
that the high cost of financing inventories has at 
last become recognized bv more sophisticated man- 

5. The major production companies will emphasize 
quantity, providing for themselves a greater fre¬ 
quency of exposure to the possibility of a big box 
office hit. There will be many more films at a lower 
budget per picture than in recent years but, because 
lavish production is no longer the primary determi¬ 
nant of success, the film companies’ opportunities 
for success will be greatly enhanced. 

All of these changes in the fundamentals are cur¬ 
rently being accompanied bv large write-offs of obso¬ 
lete projects and temporary reductions in production, 
particularly in Hollywood where costs are highest, 
while the distributor pipelines are filled by previously 
completed films. 
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While the producers tire moving forward with an 
increasing number of pictures for the “now" genera¬ 
tion, the theatre companies are building facilities to 
play to greater audiences than ever before available. 
These are healthy developments for our industry. 

Technical advances in the 70's will also bring 
changes to the film industrv. E. V. R. (electronic video 
recorder) devices will certainly open up a whole new 
market for the instructional film, both in the estab¬ 
lished education system and by marketing to the moti¬ 
vated individual or group. It should not he assumed, 
however, that the E. V. R. technique has the possibility 
of encroaching on the theatre business in any signifi¬ 
cant way. At least two cogent reasons inhibit this. 
First, people are essentiallv gregarious, like to get out 
of the house, and will do so more often as their leisure 
time continues to increase. Second, although a painting 
can be enjoyed for years, and a record can be profitably 
owned because it is replayed many times, and even a 
favorite book can be reviewed again and again, a mo¬ 
tion picture — except for those few who would be 
in-depth students — is completely consumed when 
viewed but once or perhaps twice. Any marketing sys¬ 
tem geared to home rather than mass viewing, there¬ 
fore, cannot compete with the commercial theatre. 

Much of the same reasoning can be applied to pay 
TV, whatever form it mav take. Pay TV, however, 
suffers from an additional handicap. It must achieve a 
mass audience for,a specific piece of entertainment in a 
short period of time, whereas the complexities of 
modern life demand that entertainment be available for 
many weeks or months, if any great percentage of the 
potential audience is to be reached. In order to over¬ 
come this flaw in its svstem, pay TV would have to 
be available on 20 to 25 channels to properly sell 


movies on a studio to home basis. This, I believe, is an 
economic if not a technical impossibility. 

Pay TV, C. A. T. V. and the E. V. R. may all im¬ 
prove television in the 70's, but none has the essential 
marketing characteristics required to service the pub¬ 
lic’s total entertainment needs. Technical advances in 
video transmission mav, however, eliminate the need 
for the physical handling of film, facilitating faster and 
more economical distribution of pictures to theatres. 

We can foresee other meaningful changes in the 
years immediately ahead. Advertising techniques will 
be expanded and changed to reach the new moviegoers. 
Heavy dependence on the newspaper to announce the 
latest spectacular with a big splashy ad will give wav 
to greater use of TV and radio to tell the storv live. 
Perhaps FiM radio, with appropriate musical back¬ 
ground in stereo, will emerge as the most sophisticated 
way of reaching and turning on the new audiences. 

As the rating svstem matures and as people every¬ 
where get used to the “free" screen, our industry will 
make its peace with society, and today's emphasis on 
raw sex and excessive violence will recede. Those 
theatre operators who have rejected the opportunity to 
cash in on the sensational will surely reap a harvest of 
good will as they continue to plav not only the family 
films, but the contemporary films well-conceived, well- 
executed, and properly marketed to a public whose 
enthusiasm is growing and growing. 

Today’s progressive exhibitor thus has a unique 
opportunity. He can expect years of plentiful film sup¬ 
ply, a growing audience of young and not so young 
enthusiasts, and opportunities to present and promote 
several films at a time through multiple auditorium 
cinemas — all of this against a background of even more 
disposable income and leisure time. Surely the 70s 
will usher in this golden age. 
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